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KENILWORTH CASTLE. 
[ By the 


Tus novel, pursuing the same 
plan of engrafting a fictitious taie 
upon some inte resting period ol au- 
thentic history, which its admirable 
author has hitherto followed with 
such complete success, aims at a 
bolder flight than any of his former 
compositions. The scene is laid in 
the most splendid court of Europe 
of its time—the wra the most glori- 
ous in British history—and some of 
the principal actors are the ** War- 
riors brave and Statesmen sage” 
who surroundedin *“* bearded Ma- 
jesty” the Throne of England's vir- 
gin Queen. 

The outline of the story may be 
found in Asiuuole’s History of Berk- 
shire, and Mickle’s Ballad of Cum- 
nor Hall. 

The date and scene are thus fixed 


Author ot “ Waverley 


at the opening of Kenilworth 
Castle ;- 
“The village of Cumnor, within 


buast- 
the eightcenth of Queen 
Blizabeth, an excelient inn of the 
old stamp, conducted, or rather 
ruled, by Giles Gosling, a man ofa 
goodly person, and of somewhat a 
round belly, lifty years of age and 
upwards, moderate in his reckon- 
ings, prompt in bis payments, hav- 
ing a cellar of sound liquor, a ready 
wit, and a pretty daughter. Since 
the days of old Harry Baillie of the 
Tabard in Southwark, no one had 
excelled Giles Gosling in the power 
of pleasing his guests of every de- 
scription ; and so great was hisfame, 
that to have been in Cumnor, with- 
out Welling a cup at the bonny 
Black 3Zear, would have’ been 
to avouch one’s self uttterly indille- 
rent to reputation as atraveller. A 
country fellow might as well return 
from London, without looking in 
the face of majesty. The men of 
Cumnor were proud of their host 
and their host was proud of his 
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house, his liquor, his daughter, and 
himself 

‘It was in the court-yard of the 
inn which called this honest fellow 
landlord, thata traveller alighted 
in the close of the evening, and gave 


his horse, which seemed to have 
made along journey, to the host- 
ler. 


*“ The landlord, with much sem- 
blance of hearty welcome, ushered 
his guest into a large low chamber, 
where several persons were seated 
together in dilierent parties ; some 
drinking, some playing at cards, 
some conversing, and some, whose 
business called them to be early 
risers on the morrow, concluding their 
evening meal, and conferring with 
the chamberlain about their night’s 
quarters, 

** The entrance of a stranger pro- 
cured him that gencral and careless 
sort of attention which is usually 
paid on suchoccasions, from which 
the following results were deduced: 

The guest was one of those who, 
with a well-made person, and fea- 
tures not in themselves unpleasing, 
are nevertheless so far from hand- 
some, that, whether from the ex- 
pression of their features, or the 
tone of their voice, or from their 
gait and manner, there arises, on 
the whole, adisinclination to their 
society. The stranger’s address 
was bold, without being frank, and 
seemed eagerly and hastily to 
claim for him a degree of attention 
and deference, which he feared 
would be refused, if not instantly 
vindicated as his right. His attire 
was a riding-cloak, which, when 
open, displayed a handsome jerkin, 
overlaid with lace, and belted with 
a buff girdle, which sustained a 
broad-sword and a pair of pistols.” 

In a conversation with the land- 
lord, the stranger displays all the 
contemptofa vulgar traveller for 
every thing he sees, Giles Gos- 
ling replies by an expression of 
contempt for the advantages which 
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the traveller 
highly— 

‘This is but a mean 
yours, mine host,’ saidthe stranger; 
*L warrant me, all your town's-folks 
do not think so basely. You have 
gallants among you, I dare under- 
take, that have made the Virginia 
voyage, or taken a turn in the Low 
Countries atleast. Come, cudgel 
your memory. Have you no friends 
in foreign parts that you would 
gladly have tidings of ?’ 

‘ Troth, sir, not I,’ answered the 
host, ‘ sinee ranting Robin of Dry- 
sandford was shot atthe siege of the 
Brill. The devil take the caliver 
that fired the ball, for a blither lad 
never filled cup at midnight. But 
he is dead and gone, and I know 
not a soldier, or a traveller who 
is a soldier’s mate, that I would 
give a peeled codling for.’ 

‘ By the mass, that is strange. 
What, so many of our brave Eng- 
lish hearts are abroad, and you, who 
seem to be a man of mark, have no 
friend, no kinsman, among them?’ 

* Nay, if you speak of kinsman,’ 
answered Gosling, ‘I have one wild 
slip of a kinsman, who left us inthe 
Jast year of Queen Mary, but he is 
better lost then found.’ 

Do notsay so, friend, unless you 
have heard ill of him lately. Many 
a wild colt has turned out a noble 
steed.—His name, I pray you!’ 

* Michael Lambourne,’ answered 
the landlord of the Black Bear; ‘a 
son of my sister’s—-there is little 
pleasure in recollecting either the 
name or the connection.’ 

* Michael Lambourne !’ said the 
stranger, as if endeavouring to re- 
collect himself{—* what, no relation 
to Michael Lambourne, the gallant 
cavalier who behaved so bravely at 
the siege of Venlo, that Grave Mau- 
rice thanked him at the head of the 
army? Men said he was an Eng- 
lish cavalier, and of no high extrac- 
tion.’ 

‘It could scarce be my nephew,’ 
said Giles Gosling, *‘ for he had 
searce the courage ofa hen-partridge 
for aught but mischief.’ 

* O, many a man finds courage in 
the wars,’ replied the stranger. 
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‘It may be,” said the landlord: 
‘but T would have thought our 
Mike more likely to lose the little 
he had.’ 

* The Michael Lambourne whom] 
knew,’ continued the traveller, ‘ way 
a likely fellow—went always gay 
and well attired, and had a hawk’s 
eye aftera pretty wench.’ 

* Our Michael,” replied the host, 
‘ had the look of a dog with a bottle 
at its tail, and wore a coat every rag 
of which was bidding good-day to 
the rest.’ : 

* O,men pick up good apparel in 
the wars,” replied the guest. 

* Our Mike,” answered the land. 
lord, ‘ was the more like to pick it 
up in a frippery warehouse, while 
the broker was looking another way; 
and, for the hawk’s eye you talk of 
his was always after my stray 
spoons. He was tapster’s boy here 
in this blessed house for a year; and 
between misreckonings, misear- 
riages, and misdemea- 
nours,had he dwelt with me for three 
months longer, I might have pulled 
down sign, shut up house, and given 
the devil the key to keep.’ 

* You would be sorry, afterall,’con- 
tinued the traveller, * were [ to tell 
you poor Mike Lambourne was shot 
at the head ofhis regiment at the tak- 
ing in of a sconce near Maestricht.’ 

* Sorry !—it would be the blithest 
news I ever heard of him, since it 
would ensure me he was not hang- 
ed. But let him pass—I doubt his 
end will never do such credit to his 
friends; were it so, I should say— 
(taking another cup of sack) -Here’s 
God rest him, with all my heart.’ 

* Tush, man,’ replied the travel- 
ler, ‘ never fear but you will have 
credit by your nephew yet, espe- 
cially if he be the Mich. Lambourne 
whom I knew, and loved very 
nearly, or altogether, as well as my- 
self. Can you tell me no mark by 
which L could judge whether they 
be the same ?” 

* Faith, none that I can think of,’ 
answered Giles Gosling, unless 
that our Mike had the gallows 
branded on his left shoulder for 
Stealing a silver « widle-cup from 
Dame Snort of Hogsditch.’ 
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‘ Nay, there you lie like a knave, 
uncle,’ said the stranger, slipping 
aside his ruff, and turning down the 
sleeve of his doublet from his neck 
and shoulder ; * by this good day, 
my shoulder is as unscarred as 
thine own.’ 

The recognition of the kinsmen 
cives rise to a jovial discussion, in 
the course of whichGiles forgets his 
usual attention to a mysterious 
guest who occupiesan obscure seat; 
he returns, however, penitentially to 
the unknown. 

“He was a man aged betwixt 
twenty-five and thirty, rather above 
the middle size, dressed with plain- 
ness and decency, yet bearing an 
air of ease, Which almost amounted 
to dignity, and which seemed to in- 
fer that his habit was rather beneath 
his rank. His countenance was 
reserved and thoughtful, with dark 
hair and dark eyes——the last, upon 
any momentary excitement, spark- 
led with uncommon lustre, but on 
other occasions had the same me- 
ditative and tranquil cast which 
was exhibited by his features. The 
busy curiosity of the little village 

had been ¢ mployed to discover his 
name and quality, as well as his 
business at Cumnor; but nothing 
had on cither subject 
which could lead toits gratification. 
(riles Gosling, headborough of the 
place, and a steady friend to Queen 
Klizabeth and the Protestant reli 
gion, was at one time inclined to 
suspect his ruest of being a Jesuit, 
orseminary priest, of whom Rome 
and Spain sent at this time so many 
lograce the gallows in England. 
But it was impossible to retain such 
a prepossession against a guest 
little trouble, paid his 
so regularly, and 
proposed, as it seemed, to make a 
considerable the bonny 
Black Bear.” : 


The landlord, not without some 
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dificulty, prevails upon him to join 


the party. 
After some brief interval, Mastes 


Goldthred, at the instigation of 
Mine host, and the joyous concur- 
renee of his cuests, indulwed the 
company with the fuduwinge morsel 
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* Ofall the birds on bash or tree, 
Commend me to the owl, 
Since he may best ensample be 
‘To those the eup that trowl. 
For when the sunhath left the west, 
He chuses the tree that he loves the 
best, 
And he whoops out his song, and he 
laughs at his jest ; 
Then though hours 
weather foul, 
We'll drink to the health of the 
bonny, bouny owl. 


be late, and 


* The lark is buta bumplhin fowl, 
He sleeps in his nest tll morn; 
But my blessing upon the jolly owl, 
That all night blows his horn. 
Then up with your cup til you stag- 
ger in speech, 
And match me this catch, though 
you swagger and screech, 
And drink till you wiuk, my merry 
men each ; 
For though hours be late, and wea- 
ther be foul, 
We'll drink to the health of the 
bouny, bonny owl.’ 


‘There is savour inthis, my 
hearts,’ said Michael, when the 
mereer had finished his song, * and 
some goodness seems left among 
you yet—but what a beadroll you 
have read me of old comrades, and 
to every man’s name tacked some 
ill-omened motto! And so Swash- 
ing Wal of Wallingford hath bid us 

ood night ?’ 

* He died the death ofa fat buck, 
said one of the party,* being shot 
with #« cross-bow bolt, by old 
Thateham, the Duke's stout park- 
keeper at Donnington Castle.’ 

Ay, he always loved venison 
we li,” replied Michael,‘ and a cup 
of claret to boot—and sohere’s one 
to his memory. Dome right, my 
masters.’ 

When the health of this departed 
worthy had been culy honoured, 
Lambourne proceeded to enquire 





after Prance of Padworth. 

Pranced off—made immortal 
fen vears since,’ said the mercer ; 
‘marry, sir, Oxtord Castle and 
Goodman Thong, and a ten-penny 


worth of cord, best know how.’ 

* Nay, after baulks,” said 
Michael Lambourne,* I need hardly 
after Tony Foster; foc 
when ropes and eross bow shafts, 
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like gear were so rife, Tony could 
hardly ’scape them.’ 

* Which Tony Foster mean you ”” 
said the innkeeper. 

* Why, he they called Tony Fire- 
the-Faggot, because he brought a 
lightto kindle the pile round La- 
timer and Ridley, when the wind 
blew out Jack Thong’s torch, and 
no man else would give him light 
for love or money.’ 

‘ Tony Foster lives and thrives,’ 
said the host.—* But, kinsman, I 
would not have youcall him Tony 
Fire-the-Faggot, if you would not 
brook the stab.’ 

‘How! is he grown ashamed 
on’t” said Lambourne ;* why, he 
was wont to boast of it, and say he 
liked as well to sce a roasted here- 
lic as a roasted ox.’ 

‘ Ay, but, kiusman, that was in 
Mary’s time,’ replied the landlord, 
“when Tong's father was Reeve 
here to the Abbot of Abingdon. 
But since that, Tony married a prue 
precision, and is as good a Protes- 
tant, I warrant you, as the best.’ 

* And looks grave, and holds his 
head high, and scorns his old com- 
panions,’ said the mercer, 

‘ Then he hath prospered, I war- 
rant him,’ said Lambourne ;‘ for 
ever whena man hath got nobles 
of his own, he keeps out of the way 
of those whose exchequers lie in 
other men’s purchase.’ 

The history of this worthy leads 
to a story of a lady imprisoned in 
the old mansion of Cumnor, with 
such scrupulous care, that it was 
deemed impossible to obtain ad- 
mission within its walls. 

This provokes an offer ofa wager 
from Michacl Lambourne, that he 
will atchieve an entry, and the un- 
known stranger eagerly proposes to 
take a partin the enterprise. 

To be continued.) 
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Wincauntone, ancient/y Wincaleton, 
—Tue river Cale, rising near Charl- 
ton Musgrave, visits and communi- 
catesits name to Wincaunton; Vin, 
signifying pleasant, Lale, the river, 


and con, the town, * which indeed 
is most pleasingly situated on the 
western slope ofa hill, well wooded 
and cultivated, and the surface de. 
lightfully varied. The town consists 
of four streets, viz. High-street, which 
is forty feet wide, and contains many 
handsome houses, inns, and shops; 
South-street, Church-street,and Mill. 
street. A fire, which happened 
here in 1747, opened a way towards 
the improvement of the buildings of 
the place. The turnpike-road from 
Taunton to Salisbury runs through 
it. It has a market on Wednes- 
days, which is very considerable 
for cheese, butter, pigs, and flax. 
yarn for the linen manufacture, 
The market-place is small, having 
on its west side the town-hall, a re. 
spectable brick structure of fifty-six 
feet in front, with a rustic stone 
basement; there is also a small 
old market-house with a few shan- 
bles. Two fairs are held here an- 
nually, the one on the 29th of Sep: 
tember, the other on Easter Tues: 
day. Its manufacture is dowlass 
and tick, and employs most of 
the poor inhabitants. There are 
likewise a workhouse and poor 
house, At the west end of the town, 
in the read to Castle. Cary, isa very 
good stone bridge, of two arches, 
over the Cale, built and supported 
at the expence of the county. There 
is another over the same strea 
adjoining to the town, in the rvad 
to Bruten, at a place called Shut: 
well, of one arch only. 

At Horwood Common rises a ni- 
neral spring, the water whercofis 
used by many as an alterative, for 
purifying the blood of pernicious 
taints. 

In this town was shed 
blood in the ! 





the first 


1088, 





revolution of 
when the Prince of Orange passing 
through it, in his way trom Torbey, 
attacked a party of the King’s dr 


goons, and put several to the sword. 

* Skinner derives the name Vin, win 
Which he thinks might formerly ha 
been made here, and Canute, a Danis 
chief, who was signally deteated int 
neighbourhood. Other have sought k 
the Canci here, 
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There is no doubt but this place 
is of great antiquity, the spot 
being near the scene of so many 
actions between the Britons, Danes, 
and Saxons. Even in the Roman 
times the place was noticed, as we 
may infer from an urn which was 
discovered here some years ago, 
filled with coins of that people; 
and a little above Sutton, half a 
peck of the same sort of coin, with 
pateras and other antiquities, were 
found.* The Saxon thanes were 
long in possession of the place; 
one Elsi, held it in the time of hing 
Kdward the Confessor, but when 
William came tothe crown, he gave 
itto his itinerant subject, Walter 
de Dowai. The following account 
is given of it in the general survey 
of that time :— 

* Reneware holds of Walter, 
Wincaleton. Elsi held it in the time 
of King Edward, and gelded for 
three hides and a half. ‘The arable 
is seven carucates. In demesne is 
one carucate, and two servants, 
and sixteen villanes, and six bor- 
dars, and five cottagers, with seven 
ploughs. There are fifty acres of 
meadow, and as many of wood, tt 
was and is worth seventy shillings. 

“To this manor is added half 
ahide, which Brismar held fora 
manor in the time of King Edward, 
and gelded for half a hide. The 
arable is five carucates. Reneware 
has there one carucaic, and seven 
Viilanes, and nine bordars, and two 
cottagers, With three ploughs. There 
isa mile of thirty pence rent, and 
sixty acres of meadow, aad thirty 
acres of pasture, and one hundred 
acres of wood. It was and is worth 
forty 

The manor and borough of Win- 
canton (for thus it was anciently 
privileged) fell, after the Conquest, 
into the hands of the Lovells, lords 
of Castle Cary ; with which manor it 
regularly passed through that fa- 
mily,the St. Maurs, and the Zouches, 
ull, by the attainder of John Lord 
Zouch and St. Maur, 1 Henry VUE. 
it lapsed te the crown, 
granted to Giles Lord 


shillings.” 
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The manor, however, remains siill 
in the name of Seymour. 

Marsh-C'ourt, the ancient seat of 
the Seymours and Zouches, stands 
three miles southward from the 
town. Itnows form a hamlet. 

The other hamlete and outskirts 
of this parish are— 

1. The Tything, a quarter of a 
mile southwest. 

2. Wincanton-common. 

3. Sutton, 

4. Barrow-Common, three miles 
north. 

Lands in the last mentioned 
hamlet (part of which lies within 
the parish of Charlton Musgrave) 
to. the amount of 91. 11s, 2d. per 
annum, belonged to the priory of 
Taunton ; after the dissolution of 
which, these lands, with the manor 
of Roundbill and the rectory of 
Wincanton, were sold to William 
Lord Stourton, whose son Charles 
Lord Stourton, being attainted, the 
said lands came again to the crown, 
aud were sold in 1557, at thirty 
years’ purchase, to John Dier. 

Within this parish, and at the 
distance of about three miles north- 
east from the town, stands the re- 
mains of the Priory of Stavordate, 
founded in the reign of Henry iff, 
by Richard Lovel, lord of the ma- 
norof Wincanton, for canons of the 
order of St. Augustine, and regula- 
tion of St. Vietor. ‘This priory was 
dedicated to St. James, and endow- 
ed with lands in Wincanton, Prest- 
ly, Rakynton, Estrepe, Cuttlesham, 
Thorn-Coilin, and other places in 
this county, andin Buckhorn-W es- 
ton in the county of Dorset. 24 Ed- 
ward II[, it was found not to the 
king's damage to grant licence to 
Sir Richard Lovel, knight, togrant 
to the prior and convent of Siavor- 
dale, a messuace, a mill, two caru- 
cates of avable land, twelve acres 
of meadow, twelve acres of pasture, 
of wood, and the rent of 
one pound of pepper, with appurtle- 
nances in Presteleye, to find a chap- 
lain to say divine service every day 
in the priory-church of Stavordale, 
for the good estate of the said Ri- 
chard while living, and for his soul 
alter his decease, and for the souls 
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of his father and mother, and all 
his ancestors, and all the faithful 
deceased. 

The priors of this house were 
Robert, 1263; Robert de Charlton, 
died in February, 1309; Walter de 
Etone, resigned August 13, 1322; 
William de Nimesfeld was con- 
firmed August 29, 1322. He diedin 
1333 ; and after his death, Richard 
Lovel, Lord of Castle Cary, and 
patron of the priory, gave licence 
to the canons thereof to elect them- 
selves a prior. They accordingly 
elected Henry de Nimesfield, July 
21, 1333 ; John Pense, October 29, 
1418, who died in October, 1440 ; 
William Pointington, November 5, 
1440; Andrew Grey, September 
22, 1502; John Legge, September 


15, 1508; Richard Crue, canon of 


Brewton, August 11, 1513, who was 
prior in 1533, when this convent 
was united to the priory of Taunton. 
After the dissolution of that monas- 
tery, it was granted, as parcel there- 
of, with allthe lands belonging to 
it, by King Henry VIIT. in the 36th 
year of his reign, to John Earl of 
Oxford. 

The old church, which sometime 
served for the conventual one, was 
esteemed to be the mother church 
to Wincanton. This falling into 
ruins, a new one was built by Sir 
John Stourton, and consecrated 
June 4, A. D. 1443. In this church 
were buried Sir Richard St. Maur 
and Ela his wife, Nicholas and 
John St. Maur, and many of the 
family of the Zouches, one of whom 
founded a chantry here, the last in- 
cumbent of which, Robert Galne, 
received, in 1553, a pension of five 
pounds. 

This priory is now converted into 
a farm-house and barn, together 
100 feet in length. Near the east 
end, at the spring of some arches, 
are armorial shields, bearing as 
follows :—-1. Ten bezants, a canton 
ermine, Zouch; impating quarterly, 
tirst and fourth, twochevrons cules; 
St. Maur; second and third, a 
lion rampant, Lovel. 2. Zouch, sin- 
gly. 3. Zouch, impaling a cross 
moline. The cross beams of the 
ceilings of thechambers are ronehth 
carved at the intersections with fe. 
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liage and other ornaments. In the 
barn, which was the chapel of the 
priory, are two good gothic arches, 
one twenty and the other thirty-five 
feet high; the timber work of the 
roof and cross beams carved. Ip 
the wall of the portal is a bason for 
holy water; and on the top a small 


turret for one bell. Iona _ ficld be- 
longing to the farm, a little to 


the southwest of the house, are the 
remains of an octagonal stone cross, 
having a square plinth. This field 
is called Fair-close, from a fair 
usually held there on the Sth of 
August. 

Stavordale gave title of baron, 
20 George IL, to Stephen Fox, Lord 
Hchester. 

The rectory of Wincanton, valued 
in 1292. at twelve marks, was ap- 
propriated to the priory of Stavor- 
dale above mentioned ; and in the 
year 1374, Bishop Harewell appro- 
priated the vicarage to it. Itisan 
impropriate curacy in the deanery 
of Cary. 

The church 
Paul, and isa 


is dedicated to St. 
pretty large edilice, 
plain without, but very handsome 
within, the chancel having been 
rebuilt, and the church new roofed 
and windowed, in the year 1748, It 
is ninety-two feet in breadth, con- 
sisting of a nave, chancel, north 
south aisles, all except the 
chancel covered with lead. At the 
westend is a plain square tower, 
containing a clock and six bells. 

The length of this parish from 
north to south is nearly seven miles, 
breadth trom east to west three 
miles. 


and 


POLAR LITERATURE. 


Ir has been stated that for the 
amusement of the nen engared in 
the late voyage of discovery, a M.S. 
newspaper was circulated 
week ; and as some of our readers 
may be curious to see a publication 
of the Arctic Regions, we insert the 
following number : 


North Pole Gasctte. 


VRCTH 


once a 


REGIONS. 
We cannot congratulate our read- 
crs on any matcrial chance 
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prospects since our last. The dark 
clouds which then hung over us re- 
main undispersed, and the most pro- 
found gloom prevails. [tis, however, 
consoling to know, though as yet 
“no pitying ray’’ bursts on us, that 
patience and fortitude have car ried 
others triumphantly though similar 
difficulties, and a night of dreary 
anxiety has been succeeded by a 
day of cloudless splendour. That 
the times are Aard cannot be denied, 
since with all the exertions we can 
use, it is no easy task to keep the 
wolf from the door. Uuder such cir- 
cumstances, it cannotexcite surprise 
that the stocks (on buard) should be 
depressed, and we w ill not disguise 
the fact, that they have been for 
some time going down. Happily, 
however, we have still some rum 
spirts among us, that disdain to re- 
cognise care; and thought at pre- 
sent they can furnish but cold comfort, 
yet cold comfort is better than none 
atall. 


ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES, 


Yesterday Tom Tarwig taking an 
airing With Jack Junk, happened 
by chance to thrust his nose within 
twoinches of his comrade’s link. 
Junk perceived that it was pale, 
and immediately called out, ** Splice 
me mate! but your bowsprit’s go- 
ing.” Tarwig immediately raised 
his hand to his face, but searched in 
vainfor his nuse. Suow was prompt- 
ly applied to the part alfected—the 
danger was soon at an end, and 
Tom could feel his nose again. But 
for the well-timed efforts of Junk, it 
is more than probable that Tarwig 
would bave returned with his nose 
in his pocket, which might have 
proved a serious inconvenience to 
that accomplished snull-taker. 

Sam Topsail was brought yester- 
day morning before Lieut. Larkish, 
charged with having purloined some 
brandy, the property of Dick Dry- 
lips, under the following circum- 
Stances:—It appears that the brandy 
being frozen as hard as glass, adia- 
mond was used by the proper oflicer 
to cut out the rezular allowances of 
tiecrew. Dick Dry lips at the dance 
on Wednesday evening, being about 
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thought it prudent to put two slices 
of his brandy out of his jacket 
pocket, from an apprehension that 
they might be broken by his move- 
ments, in which case the smaller 
particles would have been in danger 
of being thawed by the warm hug 
of his partner. He accordingly laid 
them on the head ofa cask on which 
Sata Topsail was seated, The pri- 
soner at first denied having secn the 
brandy, but being confronted with 
Bill Sutls-eye, who saw him drilling 
holes in one of the cakes, witha view 
of iuserting therein the prongs of a 
fork, for the purpose of toasting it, 
he was convicted of fraud, and sen- 
tenced to pay to the accuser two 
slices of his next allowance otf 
brandy. 

Roger Razorface was accused of 
cutting and maiming. ‘The facts 
were these:—Bob Breeze going 
down to be shaved, was lathered in 
the usual way, Atthatmoment the 
cabin-door was unfortunately open- 
ed, and the soap-suds on his muzzle 
became in one instant as hard as 
maible. Razorface tried to thaw 
the lather witha red-hot poker; but 
this being objected to by Bob, on 
account of its making the water boil, 
which had been laid with the soap, 
in the indenture of his chin, Razor- 
face, at last, took a chissel and ham- 
mer to the other part of his face, and 
succeeded in getting off the lather 
and beard, and with it part of the 
upper lip. It has admitted by 
Breeze that he objected to the use 
ofthe poker, and the Magistrate 
thereupon dismissed the charge, 
considering the application of tie 
chissel to be anact of his own; and 
moreover being of opinion, that the 
chissel in question was not a sharp 
instrument within the meaning of 
the Act, 


THE DRAMA, 


\ new pantomine was last night 
brought out at the Arctic Theatre, 
entitied, ** The North West Pas- 
sage ; or Harlequin Esqujmaux.” 
Our limits will not admit of our en- 
tering into the plot of this piece at 
present. Of course there is a lack 
of scenery and machinery; but, in 

i¢ lasiances, the local situation 
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of this Theatre givesitan advantage 
over every other. Where butin the 
Artic Theatre could a Palace be ex- 
hibited, supported by real icicles, 
forty feet high, bright as crystal, 
and thicker than the pillars of Co- 
vent Garden portico. Many of the 
tricks are very ingenious, and, at 
the same time, quite original. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Mr. Weaditor—I hopes as how 
yowl assert the follering :— 
Tom Tacntr. 
Vhat tho’ the wind blows in my face, 
Vhile here that ve is stopping, 
I gaily sptices the main brace, 
And sighs tor Poll of Vopping. 
Avay with care.—Vy, ‘tis a sin 
Our peepers to keep mopping, 
Because ve here so loug as bin, 
\vay from Poll of Vopping. 
For soon ve shall get home again, 
And all their mouths be stopping, 
Vith fine hale, or vith rum and gia, 
As I vill Pollot Vopping. 
IMPROMPTU, 
“TIT don’t like,” cries Peter, “ a bare 
skin towear, 
‘Tis so awkward it makes people 
laugh.” 
* That is true,” replies Tom ; “* but the 
skin of a bear, 
“Than a bare skin is better by halt.” 
THE FINE ARTs. 


Jem Capstern has just completed 
a chalk representation of an Ksqui- 
maux engaged in taming a whale. 
The manner in which the savage 
uses the harpoon, as a driller of 
marines would use his cane, is very 
natural, and the whole picture may 
be considered a masterpiece: The 
chalk exhibition will remain open to- 
day and to-morrow, when it must 
positively close, as the deck must be 
washed on the following morning. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To BE SOLD, some excellent nose 
gloves, lined with woollen, and made 
to tye behind. Apply to Bill Bob- 
Stay. 

Nostrits. — Superior nostrils, 
made of quills and reeds, to be 
worn with Bobstay’s noses, is now 
onsale. Ax for Sam Shroud’s. 

Wanted.—A Child’s caul.—Two 
slices of brandy for a right arnest 
one. Bring it to Jerry Jib. 
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ZELUCO, 

Tue late Doctor Meore, the father 
of the lamented gencral of that name 
(whose renown will endure as long 
as the military annals of his coun- 
try exist), gave the world many 
works of elegant literature, of great 
merit. We believe his“ Views of So- 
ciety and Manners on the Continent 
of Kurope” was published previ- 
ously to his “ Zeluco;” but as no- 
vels are the subject under consider- 
ation at present, we will proceed to 
speak of that admirable production, 
Doctor Moore’s novel, entitled ** Ze- 
luco,” like Miss Burney’s ** Cecilia,” 
is one of those compositions inda- 
bitably at the head of its class, pos- 
sessing every characteristic excel- 
Jence which forms a first-rate ficti- 
tious narrative. Its pages contain an 
energetic delineation of the work- 
ings of the human mind, and the 
qualities that dignify the good, and 
those that disyrace the bad. The 
penetration into causes aud effects, 
the strong sense, the deep condensed 
knowledge of the world, the minute 
discrimipvating shades of character, 
are so remarkable in this work, 
that, with a little artful manage- 
ment, it might serve for the materi- 
als of ten novels of mediocrity. 
What an admirable group of figures 
pass before the * mind’s eye,” as 
accurately pourtrayed as those in 
the engravings of the old jubilee 
procession in honour of the immor- 
tal Shakspeare—such nice discri- 
mination in some instances, such 
opposing contrasts in others! The 
charming interesting Laura Seid- 
litz—the simple credulous Rosalia 
and her shrewd mother—the noble 
veteran soldier, Seidlitz—the con- 
trasted bigots, the Papist and the 
Protestant—the sensible and hu- 
mane Signora Sporza—the Lowland 
Scotsman and the exiled Highland- 
er, attracted by their nationality, 
and repelled by political animosity 
—and the retired trader—are among 
the most admirable of these delinea- 
tions. The character of ‘* Zeluco,” 
which gives its name to the work, is 
that of a determined wmisereant ; 
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and every reader must hope the au- 
thor did notin this case draw en- 
tirely from nature, and must shud- 
der at the idea that it may be possi- 
ble for such a being to exist in hu- 
man shape: the character is won- 
derfully depicted from the com- 
mencement to the catastrophe. 
Perhaps the readers of this fine 
novel will find its interest further 
augmented by knowing thot it 
awakened a very strong enthasiasm 
in the mind of poor Burns, the Ayr- 
shire bard, to whom Doctor Moore, 
who was his kind friend, senta copy. 


Those who have Currie’s edition of 


, 


the *“* Works of Burns,” including 
his letters, to consult, will, it is 
hoped, excuse the following quota- 
tions, for the information of such 
readers as do not possess that inte- 
resting work :— 

In a letter from Doctor Moore to 
Robert Burns, dated Clifford-street, 
1th of June, 1789, it is said—* [ 
desired Mr. Caldwell to write to 
Mr. Creech to send you a copy of 
‘Zeluco.” This performance has 
had great success here; but I shall 
be glad to have your opinion of it, 
because I value your opinion, and 
because I know yor are above say- 
ing what you do not think.” 

Tn a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated 
Ellisland, the Gih of September, 
1782, poor Burns writes in these 
terms:—‘“* IT have been very busy 
with ‘ Zeluco.’ The doctor is so 
obliging as to request my opinion 
of it, and I have been revolving in 
my mind some kind of criticisms on 
novel-writing, but it is a depth be- 
yond my research. I shall, how- 
ever, digest my thoughts on the 
subject as well as Lcan. ‘ Zeluco’ 
is a most sterling performance.” 

In a letter to Doctor Moore him- 
self, dated Dumfries Excise-oflice, 
the 14th of July, 1790, he expresses 
the following sentiments :—‘ I am 
most sadly ungrateful in not return- 
ing you my thanks for your valuable 
present, ‘ Zeluco.’ In fact you are 
in some degree blameable for my 
neglect. You were pleased to ex- 
press a wish for my opinion of the 
work, which so flattered me, that 
nothing else could serve my over- 
weening fancy than a formal criti- 
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cism on the book. In fact, I have 
gravely planned a comparative 
view of you, Fielding, Richardson, 
and Smollett, in your different qua- 
lities and merits as novel-writers. 
This, Lown, betrays my ridiculous 
vanity, and I may probably never 
bring the business to bear; but I 
am fond of the spirit young Elihu 
shews in the book of Job—* and I 
said I will also declare my opi- 
nion.’ I have quite disfigured my 
copy of the book with my annota- 
tions. It never take it up without at 
the same time taking my pencil, and 
marking with asterisms, parenthe- 
ses, &c. wherever I meet with an 
original thought, a nervous remark 
on life and manners, 2 remarkable 
well-turned period, or a character 
sketched with uncommon frecision. 
Though I shail hardly think of 
fairly writing out my ‘ Compara- 
tive view,’ I shall certainly trouble 
you with my remarks, such as they 
are,” 

In a subsequent letter to Doctor 
Moore, dated Ellisland, 28th of Fe- 
bruary, 1791, Barns writes thus :— 
‘** By the way, how much is every 
honest heart, which has a tincture 
of Caledonian prejudice, obliged to 
you fur your glorious story of Bu- 
chanan and Targe! "Twas an une- 
quivocal proof of your loyal gallan- 
try of soul giving Targe the victory. 
I should have been mortilied to the 
ground if you had not. 

“T have just read over, once 
more of many times, your ‘ Zeluco.’ 
I marked with my pencil, as I went 
along, every passage that pleased 
me particularly above the rest, and 
one or two which, with hamble de- 
ference, Iam disposed to think un- 
equal to the merits of the book. I 
have sometimes thought to trans- 
scribe these marked passages, or at 
least so mach of them as to point 
where they are, and send them to 
you. Original strokes, that strongly 
depict the human heart, is your and 
Fielding’s province, beyond any 
other novelist I have ever perused. 
Richardson, indeed, might perhaps 
be excepted; but, unhappily, bis 
dramatis persone are beings of 
some other world; and however 
they may captivate the inexperi- 

Vv 





enced romantic fancy ofaboy or gir!, 
they willever,in proportion as we 
have made human nature our study, 
dissatisfy our riper minds.” 

In a letter from Doctor Moore, 
dated London, the 29th of March, 
1791, the following passage occurs : 
—** IT remember that you once hint- 
ed before, what you repeat in your 
last, that you had made some re- 
marks on * Zeluco’ on the margin. 
I should be very glad to see them, 
and regret you did not send them 
before the last edition, which is just 
published. Pray transcribe them 
tor me: I sincerely value your opi- 
nion very highly, and pray do not 
suppress one of those in which you 
censure the sentiment or expres- 
sion. Trust me it will break no 
squares between us ;—I am not 
a-kin to the Bishop of Granada.” 

It appears in a letter of Burns to 
Mrs. Dunlop, written at different 
times, and dated the 15th, 24th, and 
25th of December, 1795, that this 
copy of * Zeluco,” full of his notes 
and annotations, was at that time 
lent to her; for he says—* Were 
not you to send me your ‘ Zeluco,’ 
in return for mine? Tell me how you 
like my marks and notes through 
the book.” 

In another letter to the same 
Jady,in a part which is dated the 
12th of the following January, he 
again speaks of this work :—‘* By 
the by, you have deprived me of 
* Zeluco.’” Remember that when you 
are disposed to rake up the sins of 
my neglect from among the ashes of 
my laziness.” 

This being of genuine and origi- 
nal talent died on the 2ist of July 
following, in the year 1796. It is 
impossible for any person of literary 
taste not to feel some anxicty con- 
cerning a copy of such a book as 
*“ Zeluco,” enriched with the anno- 
tations of such a mind as that of 
Burns, and tu hope that even now 
it may be in existence. Mrs. Dun- 
lop appears to have been an excel- 
Ient friend to poor Burns and his 
family. The letters make it proba- 


ble the book remained in her hands 
at his decease; might it not be given 
to ber afterwards by his widow? 
At the present hour a new edition 
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of Dr. Moore’s “ Zeluco,” with the 
notes of Robert Barns, would pro- 
bably cause a considerable degree 
of interest in the literary world. We 
should feel much gratilicd to know, 
were it possible, what passages 
Burns hints to Doctor Movre he 
thought unequal to the general me- 
rits of the work. There are certain- 
ly a few coarse phrases to be found 
in “ Zeluco,” though its readers, 
delighted with the general excel- 
lence, pass them over almost unob- 
served. It would furnish a wonder- 
ful proof of the correct acuteness of 
Burns's natural taste, if these were 
the very passages to which he ob- 
jected, notwithstanding the absolute 
rrossucess of many of his own verses. 
Doubtless his notes on this really 
sterling composition were well worth 
preservation. 

It is intended that the merits of 
Doctor Mvoore’s sccond novel shall 
form the subject of the following 
number. 





JOHNSTONE’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
REBELLION IN 1745. 


Amoncst the most romantic 
events of which modern history in- 
forms us, there is none which so 
forcibly impresses itself upon the 
imagination of Englishmen as the 
attempt of Charles Edward to ree 
gain the throne of bis ancestors. 
The brilliant success of his first ef- 
forts—his actual possession of Scot- 
land—his bold progress into the 
heart of England—the reverse of his 
fortunes after the battle of Falkirk 

-and, above all, his personal ad- 
ventures after the defeat at Cullo- 
den —altogether form a chain of cir- 
cumstances which would appear to 
belong rather to the dreams of ima- 
gination than to the sober reality of 
history. The author of the work 
before us had peculiar opportuni- 
ties of making himself acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the re- 
bellion, having been one of the first 
to join Charles Edward on his ar- 
rival, and also appointed to the 
post of aide-de-camp to Lord George 
Murray, and assistant aide-de-camp 
to the Prince; he also commanded 
acompany in the Duke of Perth's 
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regiment, and was among the Jast 
to quit the field of Culloden. He 
adds little to the information to be 
derived from previous historians as 
to the principal parts of the rebel 
lion; in the minuter details he fur- 
nishes us with a variety of interest- 
ing circumstances; and his narrow 
escapes, and the extreme hardships 
which marked his private life after 
the ruin of the cause in which he 
had been engaged, are scareviy less 
remarkable than those of his unfor- 
tunate master. By these memoirs, 
however, we discover traits of that 
Prince, which in a great measure 
confirm the unfavourable anecdotes 
related by Dr. King. Captain John- 
stone continually throws out hints 
of his incapacity, obstinacy, and 
want of personal courage. His land- 
ing in the Highlands rather displays 
rashness than valour; and his fre- 
quent secret journeys to London 
were, doubtiess, undertaken in the 
well-grounded hope, that even if the 
British Government discovered his 
presence, they would prefer suffer- 
ing him to depart unnoticed to agi- 
tating the country by harsh mea- 
sures. It is to Lord George Murray 
that all the praise for the victories 
is due, since he formed the plans 
and conducted the attacks of all the 
successful battles; while the defeats 
are to be ascribed to the doyged re- 
solutions of the Prince. The author 
of these memoirs sums up his opi- 
nion on this point in the following 
words:—** All that we can say is, 
that the Prince entered on his ex- 

pedition rashly, and without fore- 

seeing the persoval dangers to which 

he was about to expose himself; 

that, in carrying it on, he always 

took care not to expose his person 
to the fire of the enemy; and that 

he abandoned it at a time when he 
had a thousand times more reason 
to hope for success than when he 
Ieft Paris to undertake it.” As we 
before remarked, the principal 
points of the rebellion being alrea- 
dy well known, we shall not follow 
our author through the progress of 
the campaign, but select from those 
details which his situation enabled 
him su accurately to ascertain, and 
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personal adventures. Of the battle 
of Preston Pans he writes as fol- 
lows :— 

** At break of day, General Cope 
took our first line, which was form- 
edin order of battle, at the distance 
of two hundred paces from his 
army, for bushes. It consisted of 
twelve hundred men; and our se- 
cond line, of six hundred men, was 
composed of those who were badly 
armed; many of them, as we have 
already observed, having onlystaves 
ot bludgcons in their hands. Cap- 
tain Macgregor, of the Duke of 
Perth’s regiment, for want of other 
arms, procured scythes, which he 
sharpened and fixed to poles of 
from seven to eight feet long. With 
these he armed his company, and 
they proved very destructive wea. 
pons. 

“When our first line had passed 
the marsh, Lord George dispatched 
me tothe second line, which the 
Prince conducted in person, to see 
that it passed without noise or con- 
fusion. Having examined the line, 
and found that every thing was as 
it should be, on my return to Lord 
George I found the Prince at the 
head of the column, accompanied 
by Lord Nairn, just as he was be- 
ginning to enter the marsh, and I 
passed it a second time along with 
him. We were not yet out of the 
marsh, when the enemy, seeing our 
first line in order of battle, fired an 
alarm-gun, At the very end of 
the marsh there was a deep ditch, 
three or fuur fect broad, which it 

was necessary to spring over, and 
the Prince, in leaping atross, fell 
upon his knees on the other side. I 
laid hold of his arm, and immedi 

ately raised him up. On examin- 
ing his countenance, it appeared to 
me that he considered this accident 
as a bad omen. 

Lord George, at the head ofthe 
line, did not give the Knglish 
to recover from their surprise. 
life advanced with such rapidity 
that General Cope had hardly time 
to form his troops in order of battle, 
when the Highlanders rushed upon 
them sword in hand. They had been 
frequently enjoined to aim at the 
puses of the hurses with theirswords, 
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without minding the riders ; as the 
natural movement of a horse,wound- 
edin the face, is to wheel round: and 
a few horses wounded in that man 

ner are sufficient to throw a whole 
squadron into disorder, without the 
possibility of their being afterwards 
rallied. They followed this advice 
most implicitly, and the English 
cavalry was instantly thrown into 
confusion. 

** Macgregor’s company did great 
execution with their scythes. They 
cut the legs of the horses in two ; 
their riders through the middle of 
their bodies. Macgregor was brave 
and intrepid, but, at the same time, 
altogether whimsical and singular. 
When advancing to the charge with 
his company, he received five 
wounds, two of them from balls 
that pierced his body through and 
through. Stretched on the ground, 
with his head resting on his hand, 
he called out to the Highlanders of 
his company, ‘ My lads, I am not 
dead! by G—,1 shall see if any of 
you does not do his duty!’ The 
Highlanders instantly fell on the 
flanks of the infantry ; which being 
uncovered and exposed from the 
flight of the cavalry, immediately 
gave way. Thus, in less than five 
minutes, we obtained a complete 
victory, with a terrible carnage 
on the part of the enemy. It was 
gained with such rapidity,* that in 
the second line, where I still was 
by the side of the Prince, not hav- 
ing been able to find Lord George, 
we saw no other enemy on the 
field of battle than those who were 
lying on the ground killed and 
wounded, though we were not more 
than fifty paces behind our first 


* Lieutenant-Colonel Whiteford, in 
his evidence, says, the rebels advanced 
on him with a swiftness not to be conceived: 
and Sir John Cope says, that the motion 
ot the rebels was so very rapid, that the 
whole line was broken ina very few 
minutes, Not one bayonet was stained 
with blood! Yet the author of Waver- 
ley says, the English infantry ‘* stood 
their ground with great courage!” 


though Lord Loudon, in his account, 
confirmed by every eye-witness, says, 
as soon as the Highlanders approached 
our foot, “ immediately a panic struck 
them,’ 





line, running always as fast as we 
could to overtake them, and near 
enough never to lose sight of them. 
The Highlanders made a terrible 
slaughter of the enemy » particularly 
at the spot where the road begins 
to run between the two inclosures, 
as it was soon stopped up by the 
fugitives ; as also along the walls 
of the inclosures, where they killed 
without trouble, those who at. 
tempted to climb them. ‘The 
strength of their camp became their 
destruction. Some of them at- 
tempted to rally in the} inclosure, 
where there was aneminence which 
commanded the field of battle, and 
from which they tired some shot; 
but they were soon put to flight by 
the Highlanders, who immediately 
entered the inclosure in pursuit of 
them. 

“The field of battle presented a 
spectacle of horror, being covered 
with heads, legs, and arms, and 
mutilated bodies; for the killed all 
fell by the sword. The enemy had 
thirteen hundred killed; and we 
made fifteen hundred prisoners, and 
took six field-pieces, two mortars 
all the tents, bageage, and the 
military chest. General Cope, by 
means of a white cockade, which 
he put in his hat, similar to what 
we wore, passed through the midst 
of the Highlanders without heing 
known, and escaped to England, 
where he carried the first news of 
his defeat. This victory cost us 
forty killed, and as many wound- 


* Mr. Home says, the number of 
private men who were killed in the bat- 
tle did not exceed 200, and the number 
ot officers five; but he states, in a note, 
that some accounts of the battle, written 
by officers in the rebel army, make the 
number of killed to have been 400 or 
00. Ltis certain that all the infantry 
of the King’s army were either kiiled or 
taken prisoners, except «bout 170, who 
escaped ** by extraordisiry swiftness 
or early flight.”. And when we consi- 
der the difficulty ot escape, with what 
is said of the vengeance ot the Highland- 
ers, and the terrible havoee which they 
must have made, in a short time, with 
their swords, on men so situated, we 
can have no doubt that Mr. Home's 
number of 200 is much too low; though 
1300, again, scems extravagantly high. 
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ed.* The greatest advantage which 
we derived from it was, the reputa- 
tion which the Prince’s army ac- 
quired in the outset; which deter- 
mined many of his partisans, who 
were yet wavering, to declare them- 
selves openly in his favour. The 
arms of the vanquished, of which 
we stood in need, were also of 
great service to us. The Prince 
slept next night at Pinky-house, 
about a quarter of a league from 
the field of battle. He committed 
to my care one hundred and ten 
English officers, who were our pri- 
soners, With orders that they should 
want for nothing. 

“The panic-terror of the English 
surpasses all imagination. They 
threw down their arms that they 
might run with more speed, thus 
depriving themselves by their fears 
of the only means of arresting ihe 
vengeance of the Highlanders. Of 
so many men ina condition, from 
their numbers, to preserve order in 
their retreat, not one thought of 
defending himself. Terror had taken 
possession of theirminds. [t sawa 
young Highlander, about fourteen 
years of age, scarcely formed, who 
was presented to the Prince asa 
prodigy, having killed, it was said, 
fourteen of the enemy. The Prince 
asked him if it was true ? I do 
not know,’ replied he, * if I killed 
them; but | brought fourteen sol- 
diers tothe ground with my sword.’ 
Another Highlander brought ten 
soldiers to the Prince, whom he had 
made prisoners, driving them be- 
fore him like a flock of sheep. This 
Highlander, from a rashness with- 
out example, having pursued a 
party to some distance from the 
field of battle, along the road be- 
tween the two inclosures, struck 
down the hindermost with a blow 
of his swor!, calling, at the same 
time, * Down with your arms,’ The 
soldiers, terror-struck, threw down 
their arms without looking behind 
them, and the Highlander, with a 
pistol in one hand and a sword in 


* ‘This number differs little trom that 
of Mr. Home, who makes the kilted 30 
private men, and jour officers ; and the 
wounded, 70 private meu. 
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the other, made them do exactly 
as he pleased. The rage and de- 
spair of these men, on seeing them- 
selves made prisoners by a single 
individual, may easily be imagined. 
These were, however, the same 
English soldiers who had distin- 
guished themselves at Dettingen 
and Fontenoy, and who might just- 
ly be ranked amongst the bravest 
troops of Europe.” 

The capture of Manchester was 
accomplished by Dickson, a ser- 
jeant, in the following manner :— 

“ He had quitted Preston, in the 
evening, with his mistress and my 
drummer; and having marched all 
night, he arrived next morning at 
Mauchester, which is about twenty 
miles distant from Preston, and 
immediately began to beat up for 
recruits for * the yellow-haired 
laddie.’ The populace, at first, did 
notinterrupt him, conceiving our 
army to be near the town; but as 
soon as they knew that it would 
not arrive till the evening, they 
surrounded him in a tumultuous 
manner, with the intention of tak- 
ing him prisoner, alive or dead, 
Dickson presented his bluaderbuss, 
which was charged with slugs, 
threatening to blow out the braias 
of those who first dared to Jay 
hands on himself or the two who 
accompanied him; and by turning 
round continually, facing in all di- 
rections, and behaviug like a lion, 
he soon enlarged the circle which a 
crowd of people had formed round 
them. 

“Having continued for some 
time to manocuvre in this way, 
those of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester who were attached to the 
house of Stuart took arms, and 
flew to the assistance of Dicksen, 
to rescue him from the fury of the 
mob; so that he soon had five or 
six handred men to aid him, who 
dispersed the crowd in a very short 
time. Dickson now triumphed in 
his turn; and putting himself at 
the head of his followers, he proudly 
paraded undisturbed the whole day, 
with his drummer, enlisting for my 
company all who offered them- 
selves. 
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“ On presenting me witha list 
of one hundred and eighty recruits, 
I was agreeably surprised to find 
that the whole amount of his ex- 
pences did notexceed three guineas. 
This adventure of Dickson gave 
rise to many a joke, at the expense 
of the town of Manchester, from 
the singular circumstance of its 
having been taken by a serjeant, a 
drummer, and a girl. This circum- 
stance may serve to show the enthu- 
siastic courage of our army, and 
the alarm and terror with which the 
English were seized.” 

The authorinstances the following 
facts, as proofs of the popular 
ignorance of the English, with re- 
gard to the Highlanders : -— 

“ The terror of the English was 
truly inconceivable, and in many 
cases they seemed quite bereft of 
their senses. One evening,as Mr. 
Cameron, of Lochiel, entered the 
lodgings assigned to him, his land- 
lady, an old woman, threw herself 
at his fect, and, with aplifted hands, 
and tears in her eyes, supplicated 
him to take her life, but to spare 
her two little children. He asked 
her if she was in her senses, and 
told her to explain herself; when 
she answered, that every body said 
the Highlanders ate children, and 
made them their common food. Mr. 
Cameron having assured her that 

they would not injure her or her 
little children, or any person what- 
ever, she looked at him for some 
moments with an air of surprise, 
and then opened a press, calling 
out with a loud voice, * Come out, 
children ; the gentleman will not 
eat you.’ The children immediately 
left the press, where she had con- 
cealed them, and threw themselves 
at his feet. 

“They aflirmed in the newspapers 
of London, that we had dogs in 
our army trained to fight; and that 
we were indebted, for our victory 
at Gladsmuir, to these dogs, who 
darted with fury on the English 
army. They represented the High- 
landers as nionsters, with claws, 
instead of hands. Ina word, they 
every 

and 


never ceased to circulate, 
day, the 
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ridiculons stories with respect to 
the Highlanders.” 

The Prince narrowly escaped 
being taken at the Castle of Moy. 
Lord Loudon, with about two thon- 
sand troops, being at Inverness, 
which is situated ten miles from 
Moy, heard that the Prince was at 
the latter place, and formed a pro- 
ject for seizing him. ‘* His Lord- 
ship, at three o’clock in the afier- 
noon, posted guards, and a chain 
of centinels, all round Inverness, 
both within and without the town, 
with positive orders not to sufler 
any person to leave it, on any pre- 
text whatever, or whatever the rank 
of the person might be. Heorder- 
ed, at thesame time, fifteen hundred 
men tohold themselves in readiness 
to march at a moment’s warning ; 
and having assembled this body of 
troops without noise, and without 
alarming the inhabitants, he put 
himself at their head, and instantly 
set off, planning his march so as to 
arrive at the Castle of Moy about 
eleven o’clock at night. 

** Whilst some English officers 
were drinking in the house of Mrs. 
Bailiy, an innkeeper in Inverness, 
and passing the time till the hour 
of their departure, her daughter, a 
girl of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, who happened to wait on them, 
paid great attention to their con- 
versation, and, from certain expres- 
sions dropped by them, she diseo- 
vered their designs. As soon as 
this generous girl was certain as to 
their intentions, she immediately 
left the house, escaped from the 
town, notwithstandiug the vigilance 

of the centinels, she immediately 
took the road to Moy, running as 
fast as she was able, without shoes 
or stockings, which, to accclerate 
her progress, she had taken off, 
in order toinform the Prince of the 
danger that menaced him. She 
reached Moy, quite out of breath, 
betore Lord Loudon; and _ the 
Prince, with difliculty, escaped in 
his robe de chambre, night-cap, 
and slippers, to the neighbouring 
mountains, where he passed the 
night in concealment. This deat 
sirl,to whom the Prince owed his lite, 
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was in great danger of losing her 
own, from her excessive fatigae on 
this occasion; but the care and at- 
tention she experienced restored 
her to life, and her health was at 
length re-established. The Prince, 
having no suspicion of such a daring 
attempt, had very few people with 
him in the Castle of Moy. 

“ As soon as the girl had spread 
the alarm, the blacksmith of the 
village of Moy presented himself 
to the Prince, and assured his 
Royal Highness that he had no 
occasion to leave the castle, as he 
would answer for it, with his head, 
that Lord Loudon and his troops 
would be obliged to return faster 
than they came. The Prince had 
not sufficient confidence in his assu- 
rances to neglect seeking his safety 
by flight to the neighbouring moun- 
tains. However, the blacksmith, 
for his own satisfaction, put his 
project in execution. He instantly 
assembled a dozen of his com- 
panions, and advanced with them 
about a quarter of a league from 
the castle, on the road to Inverness. 
There he laid an ambuscade, plac- 
ing six of his companions on each 
side of the highway, to wait the 
arrival of the detachment of Lord 
Loudon, enjoining them vot to fire 
ull he should tell them, and then 
not to fire together, but one after 
another. When the head of the de- 
tachment of Lord Loudon was op- 
posite the twelve men, about eleven 
o'clock in the evening, the black- 
smith called out with a loud voice, 
‘Here come the villains, who in- 
tend carrying off our Prince ; fire, 
my lads,¢do not Spare them; give 
no quarter!’ In an instant muskets 
were discharged from each side of 
the road, and the detachment, see- 
ing their project had taken wind, 
began to fly in the greatest disorder, 
imagining that our whole army was 
wing in wait for them. Such was 
their terror and consternation, that 
they did not stop till they reached 
Inverness. In this manner did a 
common blacksmith, with twelve of 
his companions, pat Lord Loudon 
aad fifteen hundred regular troops to 
fight. The fifer of his Lordship, 
Who happened to be at the head of 





a) 


the detachment, was killed by the 
first discharge; and the detach- 
meut did not wait for a second. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SAMIELI WIND, 
By Count Wenceslaus Rzewusky. 

Tre Samieti, or Sumbuli, is felt 
in the Desert from about the middle 
of June to the 21st of September. It 
is experienced with a very violent 
south-west wind, and on those days 
when the heat of the sun is the most 
ardent. Itis burning ; it comes in 
gusts, more or less scorching, of 
more or less duration ; each of them, 
however, even the shortest, exceeds 
the time that a man can hold his 
breath. This wind consists ina suc- 
cession of burning and cuol gusts. 
In the first, there is frequently a 
double degree of heat and impetu- 
osity. The difference between the 
hot and the cool gusts, according to 
my observation, is from 7 to 10 
degrees. The highest degree of the 
hot gusts was 63 deg. of Reaumur; 
the temperature in the sun, without 
the samicli, having been constantly 
from 43deg. to 47 deg. Ithought I 
could observe, that when this wind 
blows, a yellowish tinge, inclining 
to livid, is dillused through the at- 
mosphere; and that, in its most 
violent periods, the sun becomes of 
adeep red. Its odour is infectious 
and sulphureous ; it is thick end 
heavy, and when its heat increases, 
it almost causes suffocation. It oc- 
casions a pretty copious perspira- 
tion, partly excited by the uncasi- 
ness which one feels, and the difli- 
culty with which one breathes on 
account of its foetid quality. This 
perspiration appeared to me more 
dense and viscous than the natural 
perspiration: the wind itself de- 
posits an unctuous fluid = The bet- 
ter to examine its qualities and its 
nature Lopened my mouth te inhale 
it: the palate and throat were in- 
stantly parched. It produces the 
same effect when inhaled through 
the nostrils, but more slowly. 
To preserve one’s self from it, and 


keep the respiration more free, 
it is usual to wrap up the face 
with a handkerchief. la passing 
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through the tissue it loses a part of 


its action and of its destructive 
principle; and besides, the breath 
keeps up a degree of humidity, and 
hinders the burning air frota sud- 
denly penetrating into the mouth 
and lungs. The Arabs, therefore, 
are accustumed, whatever the heat 
may be, even in the shade, to wrap 
the whole body, not excepting the 
head, in the mesehlah(cloak,) if they 
desire to sleep. This wind causes, 
by the rarefaction that atends it, a 
pretty strong agitation in the blood : 
and this increased movement soon 
brings on weakness. It in general 
produces on man two effecis distinct- 
ly characterized. It strikes him 
mortally with a kind of asphixy, or 
causesin hima great debility. In the 
first case nature sometimes comes 
to the relief of the sufferer by a 
discharge of blood with the urine. 

The corpse of a person so sulfo- 
cated has this peculiarity, that ina 
few days, or even hours, as some 
Arabs affirm, the limbs separate at 
the joints with the slightest effort : 
so powerful is the action of the poi- 
sop even on the muscular parts, 
giving an astonishing activity to the 
progress of putrefaction. Such a 
corpse is reputed contagious. I 
know nothing sv terrible as this 
wind ; I felt it almost constantly in 
the Desert, bating some interrup- 
tions, one of which was for three 
days and three nights successively. 
My interpreter, Mr. Rossel, was 
struck by it, but escaped death by a 
discharge of blood. That which con- 
firms what [ have said of the sepa- 
ration of the limbs is, that, having 
been struck by this air, I wasaflect- 
ed for some weeks with an extreme 
weakness; and whenever the least 
warm wind blew on me, I felta great 
faintness, and perceived in my joints 
a relaxation of the muscles. 

The dangers of this wind are 
guarded against by inhaling the 
fumes of good vinegar, and by co- 
vering the face with the handker- 
chief. I asked the Arabs if lying 
down on the ground was a preser- 
valive against it: they assured me 
itwasnot. I should be inclined 
myself to think it prejudicial. The 


description which M. Volney gives 





of the samieli, called 
khamsin (the wind of 
does not seem to me cxact, 


in Egypt 
lifty days), 
What 
Niebuhr says of it does not. strike 
me sufficiently torelate it here. The 


observations which I have now 
made are founded on my own ex- 
perience. 

The period at which the samieli 
is felt, is between the middle of June 
and the 2ist of September. It blows 
sometimes one, two, or three days 
and nights successively, and never 
excceds the number of seven. Be- 
tween its appearances there are 
sometimes intervals of from three 
to ten days, and even fifteen; not 
that the wind ceaseth to blow 
but because, having been carried in 
different directions, it is felt in one 
place after having visited another. 
The epoch of the samieli coincides 
with the extraordinary variation of 
the Nile—namely, between the sum- 
mer solstice andthe autumnal equi- 
nox. 

During six months, from the au- 
tumnal to the vernal equinox, the 
sun traverses the ecliptic between 
the equator and the tropic of Capri- 
corn; that is to say, he visits the part 
of the globe where there are great 
masses of water. His action then 
increases in the southern hemi- 
sphere, in proportion as, on account 
of its obliquity, it diminishes in the 
solid northern hemisphere. It is 
natural that the evaporations oc- 
casioned by the solar orb in this 
liquid hemisphere should produce 
that immense succession of clouds, 
which dissolves in rain into the up- 
per bason of the plateau of Africa, 
or is preserved in snows deposited 
on the heizhts which surround that 
bason, of which the Nizer is the 
last receptacle. These accumulat- 
ed rains, and the melting of the 
snows, are the cause of the rise of 
the Nile, and at the same time 
make the Niger communicate with 
that river. 

It is bold in me to express, as 
principles, results of my geographi- 
cal tabours before I have submitted 
my whole work to the public, and 
awaited its fate. Requesting the 
patience and indulgence of my 
reader, I, however, venture to de- 
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clare my opinions. “ The interior of 
every continent is a vast plaéeau, 
elevated, concave, containing by its 
nature many marshes and sulphure- 
ous sptings, having a proclivity 
towards one of its side3,and the 
contour of which corresponds with 
the contours actually known of that 
continent. The protile of this couti- 
nent is composed of as many princi- 
pal epochs in the succesive subsid- 
ing of the seas.’’ The examination of 
Europe and Asia had furnished me 
with the result. I laid it befure my 
uncle, Court John Potocki, who ap 
proved it, and that emboldens me to 
publish it here. : ; 

The superior plateau of Africa, 
then, is a bason surrounded with 
eminences, the bottom of which is 
traversed from west to cast by the 
Niger, and the proclivity of which 
is consequently in the same direc- 
tion. The valley of the Nile is 
lateral to this direction: that is, 
the course of the Niger is at right 
angles to that of the Nile. There 
is between both a tract of ground, 
the elevation of whichis such as, 
at the time of low water, to hinder 
the Niger from flowing into the Nile. 
The Wangara is the lake in which 
all the waters of the bason unite, 
where they staguate and corrupt for 
want of vent. 

When thesun, after the autumnal 
equinox, sends towards this plateau 
the great rains and snows, the mass 
of the waters, augmented by the 
rains only, is not sufticient to rise 
above the level. Thus, this bason 
is filled towards the Wangara with 
aniomense quantity of water. The 
Season, as well as the great eleva- 
tion of the platean, then, hinder 
these waters, though stagnant, from 
corrupting and emitting their me- 
phitic gas. After the vernal equi- 
nox, the melting of the snow being 
completed between the beginving 
of May and the summer solstice, the 
mass of waters risesabove the level, 
and opeus tae communication be- 
tween the two rivers; and itis about 
the summer solstice that the Nile 
begius to rise. The evacuation of 
the Wangara into the Nile would, 
perhaps, be more prompt but for the 
borth winds, which retard it by driy- 
vor ‘. 
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ing back the waters of the Nile. It 
is, however, effected : the Nile re- 
ceives the greenish tinge of the 
stagnant waters ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Wangara, this eva- 
cuation uncovers immense marshes, 
which were just before submerged. 

The sun, returning towards the 
line, occasions a great evaporation 
of mephitic gasses, in the bason of 
Africa, which had been heated and 
prepared for this great evaporation 
by the passage of that luminary 
from the equinox to the solstice, 
and then by its return from the sols- 
tice to the equinox. Amidst these 
causes of corruption, how many 
insects, reptiles, and animals are 
there in all this marshy bason which 
daily perish! We know from He- 
rodotus, that the three brothers Na- 
samones, after having ascended the 
vorthern rampart of this bason, had 
large marshes to cross, in order to 
reach the Niger. In the environs 
of the Wangara, there is formed an 
atmospherical stratum, heuvy, offen- 
sive to the smell, and pestiferous, 
which is renewed in proportion as 
the wind has carried it away. It is 
a continual developement of mephi- 
tic gas and noxious exhalations. 
Timbuctoo, and the upper Niger, 
being on a higher level, the putre- 
fied gas formed there would sink in 
consequence of its specific gravity, 
and be drawn by the current of the 
river, or be simply carried away by 
the west wind, and increase the 
mass which hangs over the Wan- 
gara, and would leave that city 
free from the scourge. 

I cannot concur in the opinion of 
Captain Maxwell, who supposed 
that the Niger, after having travers- 
ed the Wangara, empties itself into 
the Atlantic Ocean, in the 6th de- 
gree of south latitude, by the name 
of the Congo or Zaire, or between 
the Sth and Gth degrees of north 
latitude, iato the Gulph of Guinea. 
Ifthis were so, the upper bason 
having a regular evacuation, the in- 
crease of the Nile and the samieli 
would be inexplicable. 

Such, then is the state of the in- 
terior of this bason, when some- 
times the south, sometimes the west 
wind, begins to relgnthere. A high- 
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wind arriving at the superior plateau 

of Africa, carries away, and drives 

before it, the air, heated by the sun, 

and infected by the foetid exhala- 

tions, and bears it sometimes to 

Arabia, into the Hegias, where it 

destroys the pilgrims of Mecca, or 

into Syria, where I felt it. This 
air, thus impelled by a strong wind, 
either passes over a mountainous 
chain of Syria, or striking it at some 
point of its elevation, and being 
compressed on one side by the moun- 
tains, on the other by the column of 
wind, flies off ata tangent, and rises 
above the mountains. By its spe- 
cific gravity, it would tend to fall on 
the reverse of the obstacle surmount- 
ed ; but still impelled by the same 

wind, it describes a curve, and docs 
not strike the desert till it reaches a 
point at the distance of a day 
and a half’s journey. What proves 
this correct is, that the coast of Sy- 
ria feels only a hot wind, but never 
the offensive samicli ; and that the 
whole tract along the foot of Liba- 
nus, and Anti Libanus, of a breadth 

of from fifteen to twenty leagues, 
is alsocxemptfromit. Hama, Homs, 
Damascus, Xe. know nothing of 
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The mixture of burn- 
ing and cool gusts is caused by the 
heated mephitic gas passing first, 
and because the wind which impels 


the samieli. 


it has not become heated. The 
marshes of the Wangara_ instantly 
reproduce an ardent mass of mephi- 
tic gas, whicha new gust of wind 
takes and impels before it. 

Such, I presume, is the origin of 
the famous samieli. It is, I think, 
on the marshes of the Wangara, on 
the immense p/eteax of Africa, that 
the true source is tobe sought. 

At Bagdad this wind, coming 
from the north, strikes against the 
chain of mountains which pass 
near Sohueh, and which go obliquely 
from the north to the south-west, 
and meet the Euphrates, to the 
north of that city, at the distance of 
three days’ journey. Bagdad is at 
the bottom of the valley of the Eau- 
phrates, the ridge which separates 
that river from the Orontes, is ofa 
great elevation; the wind cannot 


come there but by surmounting, 
gliding over the eastern slope of the 


valley of the Orontes, and having 
struck the chain in question, taking 
a direction analogous to its course. 
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MIDNIGHT AND THE MOON. 


Now sleep is busy with the world; 

The Moon and Midnight come ; and 
curled 

Are the light shadows round the hills ; 
The many-tongued and babbling rills 
Play on the drowsy ear of Night, 
Gushing at times into the light 
From out their beds, and hastening all 
To join the tumbling waterfall. 


"Tis fine in such an hour to be, 
Dear Lady ofthe Night! with ther, 
In thine own palace, Ltaly, 

Now, with no listeners but the Stars, 
And you sweet harmouist that wars 
Gladly with Silence, one might lay 


ut to thy searching rav ; 


Ve soul: ‘ 





Breathe all our feveri sh love 
So fair, and fading 


b 


ad boon 


vif so soon! 


Hark! suddenly the deafening shout 
Of some high Bacchanalian rout 
And new there’s music on the lake, 
And now the jevous waters shake : 
‘Tis trembling down upon the stream 
As spirits glide across a dream ; 
Then Lam not alone ; the sone 
Of many voices floats alone — 
Who, while their brethren 

nigh, 

Snatch a brief hour for revelry. 


slumber 


A pause; the sound hath died away, 
The sush of mirth, the roundelay . 
The quickened tongue, the m iddening 
din, 


Se true to the glad heart within. 











Have died away, in merry tune, 
Aud leave me underneath the Moon. 

Fair Planet! when I watch on high, 
Siar-heralded along the sky, 

That face of light and holiness, 

j turn. and ali my brethren bless : 

And it must be---(the hour is gone 

When the fair world thou smilest upon 

Lay chained in darkness,) thou wert 
; sent, 

Ministering in the firmament, 

To be---calm, beautiful, above--- 

The eye of universal love. 

'Twere cood to die in such aa hour, 
And rest beneath the Almighty power 
Beside von ruin, still and rude, 

Of beauty and of solitude. 





ELHELWOLF, OR THE DANISH 
PIRATES. 


Wer have much satisfaction in inform- 
jag our readers, that a Tragedy, ander 
the above title, is torthcoming from the 
classical peu of Mr. Pennie, (the author 
ofthe Royal Minstrel) which excites con- 
siderable attention. Ithas already been 
submitted to the judgment of several 
distinguished literary characters, whose 
Warm encomiums tend to confirm the 
general expectation. 

It is a matter of some surprise, that 
this author's former work should have 
been so long unnoticed by the various 
Literary Publications this country can 
boast. An Epic Poem in these enlight 
ed times, one should Lave supposed, 
would scarcely have failed commanding 
their consideration; yet we are astonished 
to find that a work possessing such high 
claims on their attention, as the Royal 
Minstrel contessedly does, has been 
met by them with “ solemn silence.” 
But it must be gratifying to know, 
that, however much this superior pro- 
duction, may have lacked the powerful 
assistance of those despotic dignitaries, 
who lord it o'er the public mind with 
stch a fearful sway, it has received that 
general patronage its acknowledged 
merits demand, and obtained for its au 
thor, numerous and valuable friends 
We have, ourselves derived considerable 
pleasure from a perusal, and we teel 
satisfied that the judgmeuts of those of 
our friends, who are acquainted with 
its numberless beauties, will bear us 
out im seriously recommending this 
Poem to the attention of the lovers otf 
the heroic. We have been favoured with 
the following extracts from 
Which will appear about the 

cut month ;--« 


end of the 





Poetry. 


Ethelwolt, 


scrxve tl. 


A close Grove. 
Enter E twina. 


Elw. O whither have I strayed? I 
must return 

Lest any of the Duke's attendants meet 

. me, 

Enter Edgar.-~-Elwina shrieks, and is 
about to fall; he catches her in his 
arms, when a letter drops from her 
fosom, 
Edge. What mean these wild alarms, 

these signs of grief, 

it dim the radiance of a form divine ? 

Not the wild native on the icy coast 

Of dreary Zembla leaves his darksome 

cave 

The rays of the returning sun to meet 

On the cold mountain head, with half 

the joy 

I fied yon tow'rs of state, my sweet 

Elwina, 
To catch the lustre of thy sparkling eye, 


Love's emanation, cheering my sad 
heart. 
Elw. Sad, my good lord? Alas, 


dost thou know sadness, 

Just on the very verge of bridal joy ? 

Ahout to give thy nuptial hand to one 

Who in her train hath dukedoms and 
dominions, 

The starry robe of sovreignty to lay 

In regal splendour o’er her bridegroom’s 
shoulders ? 

But O, my lord, "twas cruel and unkind 

To teach a poor unhappy village-maid 

To love as you have done, and then to 
leave 

The hapless wretch, beart-broken, to 
despair. 

Ludican ts seen stealing down between 
the rrees, behind one of which he hides 
hiunself to listen . 

Edgar. O who, my sweet Elwina, 

could report 
To thee this hatetul tale ? 
thou I'd leave 
whom my soul with such 
passing warmth 
Loves and adores, for one mine eyes did 


Think’st 


Thee, sur- 


ne'er 

Till this sad day behold ? No, the’ she 
held 

The kingdom of vast Europe, I would 
tread 


Her glittring diadems beneath my feet, 
And from her arms, eutstretch'’d to clasp 


me, tly 
To th’ embraces of my lovely cottage- 
maid . 
E/w. And art thou true indeed ? 
dear As truth itsell. 


Elw. My Edgar, O my faithful, my 
lov'd Ed rar! Sinks on has bosom, 


¥ idol 


Eda Now hear, thou darlis 


' 
ny ecul, 
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My stedsast purpose: I have hired a 
ad 


bark 

This very night to take us both from 
hence 

To Erin's verdant isle ; there when ar- 
riv'd 

Hymen our hands shall join. Soon as 
the sun 

Beneath the hills of Cambria sinks to 
rest, 

In yonder vaken grove, hard by those 
tow'rs, 


The vassals and retainers of my sire 

Will join to spend the night in revelry, 

For my intended marriage with the 
Princess ; 

There mect me, ere down Lindin'’s 
tlow'ry vale 

The vesper-bell of St. Augustine flings 

Its heavy tones on the mist-curling 
breeze: 

Mid tie carousals I unmark'd will lead 

Thee to the Severn's shore, where we'll 
embark.--- 

But some one seems advancing.---We 
must part. 

My love, remember the appointed time. 

Elw. Fear not, my dearest lord; till 

that glad hour, 

Which crowns my hopes and ends ny 
every fear, 


A thousand times adieu, [Ereunt. 
Lud. There is, my lord, a maiden in 
this vale 
Said to be surpassing beautiful, who 
dwells 
With the old peasaut Sigbert and his 
wife; 


They call her niece---tho’ I've my 
doubts --- 
Her name--- 
Ethel. What is her name to me! or 
what the charm 
Of a poor rustic wench, whom serfs ad- 
mire, 
That thou shouldst trouble me with 
such dull stuff? 
Lud, Trust me, Lord Edgar would 
not think it dull. 
Ethel. Lord Edgar! what Lord Edgar? 
Lud. Your brave son, 
Who means to take this maiden for his 
bride. 
Ethel. To take her for his bride! 
Traitor thou liest, 
And with vile defamation blast’st the 


bame 

Of that renowned youth, whose noble 
soul 

Disdains to stoop so low! Thy blood 
alone 


ilalf unsheathing his sword. 
n vash this stain of calumny away ! 
. r . . ” ? 


Lud. My life is yours, my lord ; vet 
ere you take 
The forfeiture of my imputed crime, 
Vouchsafe, most dreaded sir, to cast an 
eye 
Upon this writing, and let that declare 
My innocence or guilt. 
Ethel. [snatching the letter) By all the 


tiends 
Of treach'ry in hell’s deepest gulphs ! 1 
swear 
The writing is my son's! But let me 
read--- 
Lud, What fury glances from his an- 
gry eye, 
Presageful of some bursting sterm at 
hand. 


[Etiel. Grant me some little patience 
power supreme, 
Or I with every rage shall burst my 
heart! 
Thy inauspicious tale, my honest friend, 
1 now perceive was from the lips of 
truth. 
Bat I anon would further converse hold 
With thee: on to the castle then, for | 
Am much thy debtor, and be well assur’d 
Such faithfulness and zeal will not forget. 
Lud, So; honour and revenge go 
hand in hand. 
Ambition hath its charms as well as love, 
And whocau tell but I may soon be made 
Th’ esquire of some proud knight of 
martial fame. 
Aside and Exit. 
Ethel. Thou hurriest gaily to yon 
castle gate 
With lightsome step; but little dost 
tLou dream 
Thy living tomb in its dark caves is 
dug! 
Thou ne'er must come abroad again to 
blab 
Phis tale of infamy, that would, if known, 
Eclipse the sanbright honour of our race. 
And must those purposes for which 
So long I've toil'd to fixmy noble house 
Upon a rock immoveably secure 
Be thus defeated ? I would rather strike 
This faulchion to the lite-core of my 
heart, 
Than see him wedded to this peasant 
bride. 
Have I with kindred blood my hand 
distain’d, 
Stabb’d my soul’s peace, and from my 
pillow scar'd 
The soft and balmy sleep ?---Peace, con- 
science, peace ! 
Lest echo catch the dreadful words I 
utter, 
And, trumpet-tongued, tell all the world 
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